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The author's biographical and descriptive chapters are much superior 
to his critical comments, although the former are sometimes marred by 
a want of clearness in the arrangement of the facts narrated. The 
abstract of Montaigne's diary during his journey into Italy is particu- 
larly full and interesting. In addition to the sketch of Montaigne's 
life and travels, Mr. St. John has inserted by way of episode a long 
biographical and critical account of the life and writings of Etienne de 
la Boethie, and occasional notices of other friends and contemporaries 
of Montaigne. He has also discussed at length the probable design of 
the Gascon philosopher in the composition of the Essays, and offered 
some judicious remarks in explanation of their general character. 
His estimate of the man is in general impartial, and does not differ 
materially from the judgment pronounced by Mr. Hallam. Upon some 
points, however, in reference to which there is room for a great diver- 
sity of opinions, Mr. St. John takes a different view. 



6. — 1. The Golden Age of American Oratory. By Edward G. 

Paeker. Boston : Whittemore, Niles, and Hall. 1857. 12mo. 

pp. 425. 
2. American Eloquence: a Collection of Speeches and Addresses by 

the most Eminent Orators of America, with Biographical Sketches 

and Illustrative Notes. By Frank Mooee. In two volumes. 

New York : D. Appleton & Co. 1857. Royal 8vo. pp. 576, 614. 

We are glad to see both these works. It is the object of the first- 
named volume to give a careful and thorough analysis of some of our 
principal orators. The names selected as representatives of different 
kinds of eloquence are those of Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, Fisher 
Ames, William Pinkney, Rufus Choate, Edward Everett, Edwin H. 
Chapin, Henry Ward Beecher, and Wendell Phillips, each of whom 
forms the subject of an essay. 

This effort of Mr. Parker to portray some of the noblest living 
and recent orators of his country, is not only a highly honorable one, 
but it is successful. The criticisms are generally clear, comprehensive, 
discriminating, and independent. The style is warm, affluent, and en- 
thusiastic, rising often to great beauty and dignity, though occasionally 
running a little wild, and sometimes dropping to colloquialisms which 
we would rather see avoided. The essays, from the nature of the sub- 
jects, and perhaps from the circumstances under which they were 
written, are unequal, and one might form different opinions of the 
author's skill, as he chanced to open upon one or another. Indeed, 
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we think the volume would have occupied a position more absolutely 
sure, had it closed with the essay on Mr. Everett. But the faults, 
whether of style or of thought, are of a kind to be easily pardoned, 
especially when attended, as they are, with very substantial virtues. 
The book is alive. Whether accepting or denying the opinions of the 
author, — and you rarely have occasion to dissent from them, — you 
are warmed by his fervor, and insensibly catch the motion of his 
thought. It is an honest, thoughtful, and generous book. The manli- 
ness is not marred by conceit or arrogance, nor does the enthusiasm of 
the writer lead him to undistinguishing commendation. No young 
man can rise from the perusal of it without feeling his critical acumen 
sharpened, and his breast glowing under a healthful stimulus to earnest 
effort. It there is one who supposes that oratory is merely a graceful 
accomplishment, easy to be won, or something from without to be 
put on like a garment, he need not read far to find his mistake. To 
the lofty and solitary heights on which the greatest orators stand, 
none should aspire who are not endowed by nature with great and 
peculiar gifts, and who are not ready to devote to the toil every 
faculty of the soul and every opportunity of the life ; 

" For not on downy plumes, nor under shade 
Of canopy reposing, fame is won." 

The most elaborate essays are those on Webster and Everett, and 
we may add, as nearly equal in interest, those on Clay, Pinkney, and 
Choate. If the picture of the last-named of these eminent men be 
thought not entirely satisfactory, it may be safely ascribed to the in- 
herent difficulties of the subject. It would be a task hardly more for- 
midable to daguerreotype Proteus, or Ariel " flaming amazement," than 
to depict by words the strength and the grace, the subtilty and sharp- 
ness of logic, the ample illustration, the grand exaggerations, the wit, 
the humor, and the pathos of his eloquence. 

" Ille sues contra non immeraor attis, 
Omnia transformat sese in miracula rerum, 
Ignemque, horribilemque feram, fluviumque liquentem." 

And yet Mr. Parker has made no failure with this difficult subject, 
and should no other pen ever touch it, the great advocate would not be 
untruly known. We must say, however, that one criticism, namely, 
that Mr. Choate " is not a natural orator," if there be any ground at all 
for the implied distinction, is " flat burglary as ever was committed." 
The essay on Mr. Everett indicates, not only a careful estimate of the 
intellectual qualities of his eloquence, but a very nice observation of 
his oratory. The evanescent felicities of manner, the language of 
gesture, the modulation of the voice, are all discriminated with rare 
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skill and beauty, and deserve a careful study. But of all the por- 
traitures in the book, that of Mr. Webster is perhaps drawn with the 
firmest hand, and with the largest freedom and breadth. The subject, so 
simple in its grandeur, favored the artist, and he has reverently bent 
his full powers to the work. We should be glad, if our space allowed 
us, to give an extended analysis of several of these chapters. In the 
mean time, the subject is not exhausted, and we shall heartily welcome 
Mr. Parker again to the literary fraternity, bringing his treasures from 
near or from afar. 

The object of the second work to which we have referred, is to give 
a specimen or two of the eloquence of the most eminent American 
orators from the earliest period. No work since the compilation by 
Mr. Williston can compare with it in fulness. It begins with the speech 
of James Otis on the Writs of Assistance, in 1761, and ends with the 
New England Address of Seargent S. Prentiss, delivered in New 
Orleans, in 1845. It is a noble catalogue which thus stretches through 
the century, the least eminent names of which are worthy of honor- 
able mention in the republic. So far as we have observed, the selec- 
tions are well made, and illustrate, not only the power of the orators, 
but not unfrequently some of the grand questions of our history. To 
each name is attached a biographical sketch, which does not profess to 
be a discriminating estimate of the individual, but only to give some of 
the principal public events of his life. Though generally adequate, 
these sometimes fall short of what we desire, as also do the notes ac- 
companying the speeches. It would greatly add to the value of these 
fine-looking volumes without perceptibly increasing their bulk, if the 
main circumstances attending the delivery of the most important 
speeches, as well as their results, were more fully given. The engraved 
portraits are very acceptable illustrations of the book. Some of them, 
like that of John Randolph, are singularly w«suggestive of the charac- 
ter of the original, while others, like that of Hamilton from the spirited 
miniature of Mr. Gibbs, are in themselves new revelations of the power 
of those they represent. Such phrases as " his pamphlet over the sig- 
nature of Publius," and " who he assisted in his translation of Tacitus," 
are, undoubtedly, slips of the pen. 



7. — Memorials of the Chaunceys, including President Ohauncy, his 
Ancestors and Descendants. By William Chauncet Fowler. 
Boston. 1858. 8vo. pp. 304. 

Prominent among " the Fathers of New England " for his learning, 



